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KING DAVID. 


David, the celebrated king of Israel, was 
the youngest son of Jesse, of the tribe of 
Judah, and was born 1085 years before 
Christ. Even an abstract of his history 
uld be too long for this article. It 
may easily be read in the books of Samuel, 
Kings and Chronicles. A few remarks 
only will be made here. 

- When David is called, ‘“‘ the man 
afer *God’s own heart,’ a phrase which 
profane persons have often perverted, his 
general character, and not every particu- 
lar of it, is to be understood as approved 
by God; and especially his faithful and 
undeviating adherence to the true religion, 
ftom which he never deviated into any act 
of idolatry. 

2. He was chosen to accomplish, to their 
full extent, the promises made to Abraham 
to give to his seed the whole country 
from the river of Egypt to the great river 
Euphrates. He had succeeded to a king- 
dom distracted with civil dissension, sur- 
rounded on all sides by powerful and vic- 
torious enemies, without a capital, almost 
without an army; without any bond of 
union between the tribes. He left a com- 
pact and united state, stretching from the 
frontier of Egypt to the foot of Lebanon, 
ftom the Euphrates to the sea. He had 
crushed the power of the Philistines, and 
subdued or curbed all the adjacent’king- 
doms; he had formed a lasting and im- 
Portant alliance with the great city of 
Gyre, 

8. As a king and conqueror, he was a 
type of Christ ; and the country “from the 
Tver to the ends of the earth,” was also 
the prophetic type of Christ's dominion 
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over the whole earth. 
he was anointed king over the house of 
Judah; and after about a seven years’ 
contest, he was unanimously chosen king 
by all the tribes of Israel, ‘* accgrding to 


On a free election, 


the word of the Lord by Samuel.” As 
king of Israel, he administered justice and 
judgment to all his people; was a prince 


,of courage and great military prucence 


and conduct; had frequent wars with 
the neighboring nations, to which he was 
generally forced by their invading his do- 
minions and plundering his subjects. 
Against them he néver lost a battle; he 
never besieged a city without taking it; 
nor used any severities against those he 
conquered, beyond what the law of arms 
allowed, his own safety required, or the 
cruelties of his enemies rendered just, by 
way of retaliation; enriching his people 
by the spoils he took, and providing large 
stores of everything necessary for the 
magnificent temple he intended to erect, 
in honor of the God of Israel. 

4. His ingpired psalms not only place 
him among the most eminent, prophets, 
but have rendered him the leader of the 
devotions of good men, in all ages. The 
hymns of David excel no less in sublimity 
and tenderness of expression, than in lof- 
tiness and purity of religious sentiment. 
In comparison with them, the sacred poe- 
try of all other nations sinks into medioc- 
rity. They have embodied so exquisitely 
the universal language of religious emo- 
tions, that they have entered with un- 
questioned propriety, into the ritual of the 
higher and more perfect religion of Christ. 
The songs which cheered the solitude of 
the desert caves of Engendi, or resounded 
from the voice of the Hebrew people as 





they wound along the glens or the hill- 
sides of Judea, have been repeated for ages 
in almost every part of the habitable world, 
in the remotest islanda of the ocean, among 
the forests of America, or the sands of 
Africa. 

How many human hearts have these 
inspired songs softened, purified, exalted! 
Of how many wretched beings have they 
been the secret consolation! On how 
many communities have they drawn down 
the blessings of Divine Providence, by 
bringing the affections into unison with 


their deep devotional fervér, and leading 


to aconstant and explicit recognition of 
the government, zights and mercies of 


_God.—From Rev. R. Watson. 








Narrative. 





THE KIND STAGE DRIVER. 
Winkle knew every body, and every 
thing; and everybody and thing knew 
Winkle. He knew all the girls, and the 
school children, and the old men, and the 
young men; and bowed to them all as he 
rode by, and they bowed to him. For 
forty miles he knew where everybody liv- 
ed, and who every body was that lived 
anywhere. He knew the tall white house 
on the hill, and the large house, with pil- 
lars Ty -font,” among the trees, and the 
little black house over in the field; and 
there was always somebody standing by all 
the houses, to whom he bowed. Some- 
times he bowed to the well sweep that 
happened to move in the wind; some- 
times to a dog that sat on the door-steps, 
How many smiling favors he got from the 
girls, who, after dinner, and after dressing 
for the afternoon, sat by the open front 
windows! How many from the children 
that swarmed about the school-houses! 
In fact, every body smiled and bowed 
as he passed; black and hard-favored 
men; muggy and obstinate men; coarse 
and awkward men. Every day he hada 
sort of President’s tour. Then, he point- 
ed out the tree where a man hung himself, 
and the woods where a bear was shot, and 
the barn that was struck by lightning, and 
the stream where a man was drowned. 
His good nature was unbounded. He did 
errands for every body; he ran a sort of 
express to the city; an express, too from 
one neighborhood to another. He knew 
every place in Woodylin, and could execute 
any order, from getting iron castings to 
purchasing gimp, and matching paper- 


hangings, and deliyering billet-doux. He 
ran express betwen. Nothing 
pleased him better than to have a love- 
case in hand between two persons on dif- 
ferent patts of his route ; there were such 
a carrying of little notes and little remem- 
berme’s, and little nods and signs; and 
then he could drop a big bundle of ten- 
derness ina single look, as he passed the 
sweet-heart hanging out the washing of a 
Monday morning. Then of the widow’s 
son whom he carried to the city some five 
years bere, and who had been all this 
time at sea, he got the first intelligence ; 
and as he walked his horses up a long hill, 
and the mother sat rocking and knitting 
by the road side, he told her that her boy 
had been spoken off the Cape of Good 
Hope, or that his ship had been reported 
from Rio. When any body was sick a 
long the road, he bore the daily intelli- 
gence to friends, who stood at their doors 
waiting for it; by what divination it was 
communicated nobody could tell, but the 
effect was instantaneous; so by an invisi- 










ble, and as it were omnipotent hand, he 
dropped smiles and tears, joy and sorrow, 
wherever he went; and his own heart was 
so much in it all, none could help loving 
him. Besides, he gave little gratuitous 
rides; and let the boys hang on behind ; 
and in the winter he would take up half a 
dozen school children with their mistress, 
and help them through snow drifts. Then 
he carried the mail, which is in itself a 
small universe in a leathern bag; here, 
sweet spring to some bleak and ice-bound 
soul; and at the next turn a black thun- 
der storm on some tranquil household; a 
Leyden jar on wheels, giving every body 
ashock as it passes, making some laugh, 
and others scream. Winkle carried this, 
and it was as if Winkle himself was it; 
and some people, notwithstanding they 
loved him so, hardly dare see him or have 
him open his mouth; they didn’t know 
what had happened, or what might hap- 
pen. In addition, he brought peopie home, 
and as he drove on, he got the first sight 
of the old roof and chimneys; he got the 
first sight of the rose-bushes and the lilacs 
in the yard; he saw too, from the quiet- 
ness about the house, that a surprise was 
on hand; he knew perfectly well that the 
daughter he was bringing was not expect- 
ed—that she meant to surprise the old 
folks. He didn’t hurry his horses; he 
didn’t make any sign. He handed the 
young lady at the gate, and was taking off 
the baggage, when he heard a scream in 
the door. He had expected it all, and 
looked so sober, as he pulled at the strap, 
with one foot on the wheel, and his strap 
bent to the ground. ‘ Winkle!” cried the 
mother, ‘* why did’nt you tell us Susan 
was coming? Youhave almost killed me!’ 
Winkle loved to kill people so. 

There is magic in the calling of a stage 
driver. Everybody knows and aspires to 
know the stage driver; every body is 
known by, and is proud to be known by, 
the stage driver. The little boys remem- 
ber it a month, if the stage driver speaks 
to them. There isa particular satisfaction 
to be able to distinguish among drivers, 
and say, it was Winkle, or it was Nason, 
or it was Mitchell. The stage driver is 
prince of a peculiat realm; and that realm 
consists of the yellow coach he drives, and 
the high seat he occupies, and his four 
mettlesome horses, and forty miles of 
country road, and the heart of several 
principal roads, not to speak of ten thous- 
and little matters of interest and pleas- 
ure, business and profit, news and gossip, 
with which he is connected. Hence, he, 
like a prince, is held in reverence by the 
populace. Of all the people on the earth, 
HE is the one who rolls by in a gilded 
coach ; he is the one who sweeps it high 
and dry over the <world; he is the one 
who rides through his immense estate with 
the most lordly and consequential air, and 
all the rest of us seem to be but poor ten- 
ants and gaping boors. It is something 
to speak to a stage driver; it is a great 
thing to be able to joke with him. It is 
a sign of a great man to be recognized by 
the stage driver. ‘To be perchance known 
by one who knows nobody, is nothing. To 
be known, to be pointed out, to have your 
name whispered in a by-stander’s ear, by 
one who knows everybody, affects you. 
The stage driver differs from a steamboat * 
captain, in that the latter is not seen to be 
so immediately connected with his craft as 
the former. We meet the captain at the 
breakfast table; he is nobody; he is no 
more than we; we can eat as well as he 
can. But who dare touch the stage dri- 
ver’s ribbons? Who dare swing his whip? 
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Howrapidly and securely he drives down 
one hill, and up the next, and that with 
fifteen passengers and half a ton of luggage! 
Then how majestically he rounds to, at 
the door of the Tavern! What delicate 
pomp in the movement of the four hand- 
some horses! In what style the cloud of 
dust, that has served as an out-rider all 
the way passes off when the coach stops! 
How the villagers—the blacksmith, the 
shoemaker, the thoughtful politician, and 
the boozy loafers, that fill the stoop—grin 
and stare, and make their criticisms: How 
he flings the reins and the tired horses to 
the stable boy, who presently returns with 
a splendid relay! How he accepts those 
from the boy with that sort of air with 
which a king might be supposed to take 
his crown from the hands ofa valet ! There 
are his gloves, withal; he always wears 
gloves, as much as a Saratoga fine lady, 
and would no sooner touch anything with- 
out gloves than such a lady would a glass 
of Congress water. * . bs 

Moreover, his punctuality has something 
preturnatural in it: in the coldest weath- 
er, in the severest storm, in fogs, in sleet, 
in hail, in lightning, in mud, when nobody 
else is abroad, the stage driver appears, 
rounding the corner, just as regular and 
just as quiet as the old clock in the kitch- 
en.—Richard Edney and the Governor's 
Family. 
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ORIGINAL. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XLIV. 


Cuavpe of France, queen of Francis 1st. 
Born 1499—Died 1524. 

This princess was born at Romarantin, 
in the year 1499, and affianced to the Count 
of Angouleme, at Plessis-les Tours, in 1506. 
She was married at the age of fifteen, at 
St. Germain-en-Laye. Claude was very 
amiable and affectionate in disposition, 
like her father, Louis 12th, but she did 
not possess the energy of character or the 
talent of her mother, Anne of Brittany. 
She was unfortunate in being married to 
an inconstant husband, whom she notwith- 
standing, loved very tenderly. Her haughty 
mother-in-law, Louisa of Savey, must have 
annoyed her in various ways, yet her pa- 
tience and gentleness enabled her to en- 
dure her domestic griefs, with resignation 
and dignity. She was educated in a vir- 
tuous court, under the careful supervision 
of her mother, and she was remarkable for 
her picty and sweet temper, by which she 
obtained the appellation of ‘la bonne 
reine.” Claude was not handsome, and 
she was short in stature, and slightly lame, 
but her countenance expressed goodness 
’ and kindly feelings, and was agreeable to 
look upon. Anne of Brittany was fearful 
that the young Count of Angouleme, would 
not love her daughter as he should, for her 
admirable qualities, and she tried to dis- 
suade Louis 12th from giving his child’s 
hand to Francis, and td marry her to the 
grandson of Ferdinand of Arragon. But 
that the people would not consent to, as 
the princess’ dower was Brittany, and by 
that means, it would be separated from 
France. This political consideration in- 
duced Louis 12th to give Claude to the 
young Count Angouleme, hoping that he 
would at least value his wife for her excel- 
lent qualities. Although this queen was 











treated with indifference by her husband, 
yet her subjects loved her sincerely, and 
paid her deserved homage. Claude had 
seven children, four girls and three boys. 
In the year 1524, this good queen was at- 
tacked with a dangerous malady, of which 
she died at the age of twenty-five. 

ELEANOR of Austria, 2d wife of Francis I. 

Born 1498—Died 1558. 

In the treaty of Madrid in 1526, the el- 
dest sister of Charles Quaint was given to 
Francis lst; but this engagement was not 
ratified by murriage, until after the treaty 
of Cambria, in 1529, which restored peace 
to France. Eleanor was the daughter of 
Philip la-Folle, who was left a widow at 
the age of twenty-six, and was so affected 
at the loss of her husband, to whom she 
was devotedly attached, that she became 
insane, and remained so for twenty-five 
years, neglected and forsaken by all. Her 
daughter Eleanor, was born at Louvain, 
in the Low Countries, in the year 1498. 
This princess was endowed with the most 


brilliant gifts of nature. She was extreme- 
ly beautiful, and possessed a most melo- 
dious voice. In 1514, Frederick 2nd, 
brother of the elector palatine, who was at 
the court of Charles Quaint, fell in love 
with Eleanor, who reciprocated the attach- 
ment, but this was discovered by Charles, 
who would have arrested Frederick, but 
the laws of hospitality forbade this, so the 
young prince was banished from the court 
of Charles, and Eleanor’s marriage with 
the old king of Portugal, was decided upon, 
and in 1519, the princess was united to 
this infirm old king, who died in 1521, 
leaving Eleanor with two children. On 
her return to the court of Spain, Freder- 
ick renewed his attentions, but Eleanor 
had tasted the pleasures of a throne, and 
she declined his offer. Charles Quaint 
next promised her hand to the Constable 
of Bourbon, as the price of his services, but 
this marriage was also prevented, and Ele- 
anor who acquiesced in all her brother’s 
ambitious views, graciously accepted the 
hand of Francis First. During his im- 
prisonment in Madrid, Eleanor admired 
the amiable, and gallant manners of Fran- 
cis, and she contributed greatly to soften 
his imprisonment. The marriage was cel- 
ebrated at the abbey of Vegres, near Bor- 
deaux in 1530. Eleanor loved France, 
and was delighted with the brilliant wel- 
come given her by the people of that coun- 
try, who were much pleased with her beau- 
ty, and gave her very elegant entertain- 
ments in the various towns through which 
she passed on her way to Paris, where 
she was crowned at Saint Denis, in the 
year 1531. The kindness of her manner, 
and the goodness of her heart, rendered 
this princess greatly beloved by the French 
people; but she was as unfortunate as 
Claude had been in the infidelities of her 
husband, who neglected her for many oth- 
ers. Eleanor deeply felt this treatment on 
the part of Francis, for she was much at- 
tached to him, unworthy as he was of her 
affection. While Francis 1st was devoting 
himself to the pleasures of the court, and 
the society of those vile favorites whom he 
preferred to his lovely and virtuous queen, 
Eleanor was earnestly endeavoring to es- 
tablish peace between France and Spain, 
and as far as lay in her power frustrated 
the malicious schemes of the Duchess d’ 
Etampes, by attempting to inspire her pow- 
ful brother Charles Quaint, with more 
equitableJand honorable sentiments. But 
the opposing influence of the favorite left 
her an inferior part to perform, and she 
chiefly occupied herself with religious du- 
tits, engaging in hunting and fishing by 
way of amusement occasionally. Francis 
died in the year 1547, and after this event, 
Eleanor who had no children, left France, 
and joined her brother in Brabant. In 
1556, she left the low countries for Spain, 
and died at Talavera in 1558, aged 60 
years. EstTELLe. 





Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


VALLEYS OF THE BIBLE.—NO. II. 


THE VALE OF SIDDIM. 


Could we look upon a picture of Pales- 
tine, as it was four thousand years ago, we 
should see along its south-east border a 
fruitful valley, described in Genesis, as 
** well-watered everywhere, even as the 
garden of the a. A the land of Egypt, 
as thou comest unt ar.” So attractive 
was this portion of the country from its 
fertility and beauty, that Lot at his mem- 
orable separative from Abraham, with all 
the country before him to choose, selected 
this portion for himself and his family, 
with their flocks and herds. It was then 
known as the plain of Jordan, on the val- 
ley of Siddim. Perhaps the plain includ- 
ed a smaller tract known as the valley. 
Yet both names [may have been applied to 
the same portion of land, as is sometimes 
done, in speaking of tracts of land ofa 
generally level character, lying between 
mountains and along rivers. In this plain 
or valley, were situated the cities of Ad- 
mah, Zeboim and Zoar, of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. 

In one of these confederate cities, Lot 
had taken up his residence. It seems 
from the sacred narrative, that four kings 
of the East, made war upon these cities of 
the plain, and subdued them. But after 





subjection. Then came Cherdorlaomer, 
and the kings that were with him, and 
overthrew the kings of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the other kings of the 
valley; plundered the cities, and went 
their way taking also “Lot and his 
goods”’ with them. Then there came one 
and told Abraham, who dwelt not far 
off in the plain of Mamre, that his nephew 
had been carried away captive by Cherdor- 
laomer. When Abraham heard of ie 
armed his servants, three hundred d 
eighteen in number, and set forth for the 
rescue of Lot. The expedition was os 
cessful. He smote the invaders, a 
brought back Lot and his goods, and the 
women also, and the people. 
The valley of Jordan, or the vale of Sid- 
dim, is thus memorable as the scene of 
the first battle which history records. The 
narrative adds neither praise nor commen- 
dation of Abraham, for his connection with 
this matter. We may be assured howev- 
er, that the movement of Abraham was 
prompted by generous motives. It was no 
war of conquest, no predatory excursion 
set on foot to increase his power or his 
wealth. Whenin years before, the strife 
had fallen out between his herdsmen and 
those of Lot, he had generously given to 
his nephew, the free choice of that portion 
of the country which he might prefer. He 
was eminently a manof peace. ‘‘ Let there 
be no strife between us,” was his magnan- 
imous language. Lot greedily seized the 
offer made him, instead of yielding the 
first choice to his superior in age and 
worth, and chose this valley of Siddim for 
his residence. 
But although thus separated by his own 
choice from Abraham, he is not forgotten 
by him. No sooner does Abraham hear of 
his capture, than he puts his forces in mo- 
tion to deliver him;-actuated by the love 
of his kindred, and yearning for the safety 
of his brother’s son. How different the 
spirit of Abraham, from that often exhibit- 
ed by men towards their kindred! How 
easily might he have justified himself, by 
saying that he could not sacrifice his own 
case and the safety of his men in so haz- 
ardous a pursuit, and that Lot need not 
have been carried away with the captive 
Sodomites, had he been satisfied to live by 
him in peace; or had he dwelt away from 
the corrupting city, in some retired por- 
tion of the country. Good.enough for him! 
But no reproachful language like this, fell 
from the generous Abraham. He gathers 
his men in haste, and as he plies along the 
valley, in the hurrying pursuit, we seem 
to hear him say to his men, ‘‘ this is not in- 
deed our accustomed labor, but stern ne- 
cessity calls to it. My brother’s son must 
not be carried away to a land of strangers. 
Hasten to overtake the invaders; but mind 
you, our only object is the rescue of Lot. 
Slay not a man, unless they refuse to give 
him up.” 

Whether or not, any were actually slain, 
we are not informed. But the eminently 
peaceful character of Abraham, is shown 
in the account of his return. As*he came 
back from his long pursuit of more than a 
hundred miles, the king of Sodom came 
out to meet him; and Melchisedeck the 
king of peace brought him bread and wine, 
and left upon him his priestly blessing. 
And when the king of Sodom urged him 
to take for himself the goods which he had 
re-captured, he peremptorily refused, as- 
serting that he had lifted up*his hand, or 
sworn, not to take a thread nor a shoe 
latchet from him. Here was no conquer- 
or’s rapacity, no thirst for plunder, no de- 
sire of power. Had he wished it, he might 
doubtless have taken possession of the 
cities of the valley in their state of alarm 
and perturbation. But such was not his 
purpose. He had accomplished his whole 
mission when he had recovered Lot from 
the hands of the enemy. He then return- 
ed to his peaceful pursuits in the neigh- 
borhood of Hebron. We do not read that 
Abraham ever engaged in any other war- 
like enterprise. And of all those record- 
ed upon the pages of history, no one seems 
to have been more humane. But the Vale 
of Siddim was not always to rejoice in its 
deliverance from the hands of the Eastern 
kings. Relapsed into their ancient secu- 
rity, and abandoned to the most abomina- 
ble vices, they have at length aroused the 
vengeance of Heaven, and God comes forth 
to overthrow them, with a destruction of 
f which they had never dreamed. 











twelve years they rebelled, refusing further 


The purpose of God to destroy Sodom, 


| of God came to Sodom and stood’ before 





had been communicated to Abraham, and 
| the search fur the ten righteous men that 
| should save it, had been made, and made 
| in vain! The catastrophe approached. 
; On the evening preceding the dreadful 
overthrow of the cities, three messengers 


the gate, where Lot was sitting. He in- 
vites them into his house, and when they 
decline, “the presses them greatly” to 
partake of his hospitality, and they go in. 
And’ here, as if to give us an idea of 
the vileness and sin of the city, as if to 
justify the hand of omnipotence in pour- 
Ing the vials of his wrath upon its foul 
inhabitants, we are told that they came to 
the door of Lot’s house, and clamored for 
the strangers to come forth, intent on do- 
ing them violence. Old and young, from 
all quarters, gather there in crowds; and 
when Lot insists upon protecting his vis- 
itors, he himself is saved from the violence 
of the mob, only by the interposition of 
the angels themselves. 
ants, smittten with blindness by the an- 
gels, might have read in this premonitory 
judgment, a lesson of approaching destruc- 
tion. But we must rather suppose that 
they ceased from their reveling gnly as their 
wearied frames, sunk beneath their wasting 
excesses as the night wore on toward the 
dawning day. How little did they dream, 
that upon that night of their folly and 
pleasure, their wild and voluptuous joy, 
**such awful morn should rise!” 

When that morning came, the angels 
hastened Lot; and when he lingered, 
they laid hold upon him, and brought him 
and his family forth, and set them without 
the city, and bade them escape for their 
lives, to the mountain. Entreating the an- 
gels, however, Lot secures the privilege of 
of tarrying in the little city of Zoar, which 
for his sake is saved from the approaching 
destruction. From this place of his refuge 
he is ready to witness the dreadful over- 
throw of the neighboring cities. In the 
graphic language of the sacred historian, 
the awful event is thus narated. “ The 
sun rose upon. the earth and Lot entered 
into Zoar.” ‘ Then the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone—from the 
Lord out of heaven! and he overthrew 
those cities, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which 
grew upon the ground,” and afterwards, 
when Abraham looked towards Sodom 
and Gomorrah, “lo! the smoke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a fur- 
nace.” The storm of God’s indignation 
had fullen upon those debased cities, and 
they lay bloated beneath it, a smoking 
ruin! How fearful, how sudden the over- 
throw! The ‘vale of Siddim,” luxuriant 
as the garden of the Lord, was bathed in 
the heavy night-dews of Syria, and glanced 
back from garden and grove and stream, a 
flood of radiance, to grect for the last time 
the sun that was just risen above it. 

We may suppose that the inhabitants of 
those guilty cities were still slumbering, 
under the influence of their night’s de- 
bauchery; or had gone forth to their ac- 
customed pursuits with careless and irrev- 
erent spirit, bent upon adding still anoth- 
er day of folly and sin to their profligate 
lives. The profane oath, and the ril@ld 
jeer are falling from unhallowed tongues. 
Perhaps they are cursing the messengers 
of God, who had smitten some of theit 
vile associates with blindness but the night 
before; perhaps are planning another at- 
tack upon the house of Lot, which had 
shielded the angels from their assault. 
But sleeping or waking, in whatever busi- 
ness eng»ged, in whatever iniquity revel- 
ing, they are all alike unprepared for the 
storm that now breaks upon their astonish 
ed heads. The hot showers of falling sul- 
phur rained furiously upon them, a0 
whelmed them in one mighty overthrow. 
There was no gradual rising in the flood 
of fire. There was no fleeing, even for4 
little person, to the friendly mountain, & 
the antedeluvians fled from the rising W* 
ters. One wild, desolating torrent, 00 
storm of sweeping fire, one sulphurous, 
suffocating flood, and the work was done. 
No anxious forebodings, no hurrying to 48 
fro, no cry of anguish, no shriek of de 
spair. One choking, suffocating gasp, one 

struggle of the convulsing frame, and evel 
dweller of those accursed cities, lies ' 


The vile assail- ™ 
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scorched and blackened corpse in the ge 
eral ruin. And with the inhabitants, tM 
groves and the fields also perished. As 
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luted occupants, the very land is accursed 
forever. Smoking awhile in the sight of 
men, as a warning from heaven against 
the crimes that destroyed it, it becomes 
henceforward a barren waste, with no 
smiling verdure, no waving forests to re- 
mind the passing tribes of its former glory. 
Nor only thus. As if to hide its blasted 
surface from the light of heaven, as if to 
forbid the blessed air from contamination 
by contact with its polluted soil, the solid 
earth itself gives way, and theccursed 
spot sinks under the pressure of heaven's 
vengeance, till the waters, bury it forever 
from human view. For nearly four thou- 
sand years, the Dead Sea, with its slug- 
gish and bitter waters, has brooded in sul- 
len silence, over the once beautiful Vale of 
Siddim, and the ashes of its perished cities. 
These waters themselves, and the sur- 
rounding desolations, still attest the ven- 
geance that swept them away. The trav- 
eller from distant lands, looks down even 
now, from some bleak crag above its bor- 
der, and is awed by its solemn teachings. 
Even the infidel hushes his sneerving cav- 


ils in itg presence, and the atheist trem- 
bles, legf& there be after all, an avenging 
God. 


Let us not forget the lessons taught by 
the Vale, of Siddim; the avarice of Lot, 
and hisHanger of destruction from too 
close a connection with the wicked men of. 
Sodom ; the generosity and noble self-sac- 
rifice of ham; th@ -wickedness and 
fearful overthrow of the polluted cities; 
the mercy of God to Lot and his family in 
allowing them to escape from the devoted 
Sodom; and that other lesson taught by 
the delay and disobedience of Lot’s wife. 
Alas! for her! that she looked behind her 
so distrustfully as she fled; yearning still 
for the dear delights of Sodom, and the 
worthless friends that she left behind. Pet- 
rified by-thejtouch of the Almighty hand, 
she stood for ages a memorial of disobe- 
dience and folly; aye, and yet stands, not 
perhaps the pillar of salt that she was, but 
an enduring monument mpon the sacred 
record of the folly and madness of resisting 
the authority of God. w. 
Gorham, Me. 
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HELEN LANDON. 


“Helen, Helen,’”’ said Mrs. Landon, as 
she passed through her daughter's room one 
bright June morning, ‘‘ will you ever learn 
to be orderly? Ten o'clock, and your 
room not arranged ?” 

Helen looked languidly up from her 
book, as the door closed behind her moth- 
er’s retreating form, glanced around the 
room, seemed irresolute, and finally, draw- 
ing her chair near the window, recom- 
menced the perueal of the new volume her 
brother had given her the evening before. 
“George will wish to know my opinion of 
this book,”’ she murmurred, “ and the room 
is not very disorderly.” 

I fear, dear reader, you would have been 

_ disposed to dispute this assertion, could 

*you have entered the apartment. The 
light of the half open shutters revealed 
the unswept carpet and dusty furniture. 
A bed, guiltless of a touch since left at a 
late hour, was adorned by the shawl and 
dress worn the previous evening; a table 
was covered with books and annuals appa- 
rently hastily thrown down, their elegant 
binding in imminent peril from the water 
of a flower vase carelessly upset. A rose- 
wood writing desk, the gift of her father, 
was left open, a part of its contents strewn 
upon the carpet, and the remainder in any 
thing but order. And lastly, Helen her- 
self reclining in a large arm chair, care- 
lessly attired in a soiled morning dress 
and sadly wrinkled collar, her beautiful 
hair uncombed, and scarcely confined. She 
had lost her interest in the book, for it had 
fallen unnoticed at her side, and she seem- 
ed wraptinthought. Her mother’s oft-re- 
peated words, ‘* Will youever learn to be 
orderly, Helen?” haunted her. ‘I know 
it is wrong,” she mused, “‘ but it is not my 
nature to be orderly, and they should not 
Trequire it of me. Father, mother and 
George are constantly finding fault with 
my room and person, but how can I help 
it.” Her voice trembled slightly, for she 
dreaded her favorite brother’s displeasure 
more than that of all others, 








‘ ee 

thes cheerful voice of her 
den, inquiring for her, but 
meet her ag usual, and 
replied to tle rap, by a @spondent 
** come in,’ ry entered, neatly attired 
in her dark®morning dress, and nicely 
crimped riffle, her cheeks flushed by ex- 
ercise, and her hands filled with flowers. 

‘* Why Helen,” she said, ‘“*shut up in 
this dark room while the world abroad is 
so beautiful ?” 

She paused, for the sober face and tear- 
ful eyes of her friend attracted her atten- 
tion. 4 

‘Are you sick, Hel — 

“No, no, Carry, but I am thinking how 
much unhappiness my disorderly habits 
cause me. Cannot you,” she continued, 
her face brightening, ‘* you who are so very 
neat, teach me the same lesson ?” 

Carry looked thoughtful, then laid aside 
her tidy white sun bonnet, and sat down 
by her friend. It is useless to repeat their 
long and earnest conversation. Suffice it 
to say that by €arry’s assistance, the neg- 
lected room was 4rranged, and the slovenly 
apparel exchanged, arfl Helen parted with 
her friend with a lightened heart. 

A year passed away, and at an earlier 
hour, Mrs. Landon again entered her 
daughter’s room. Everything was in the 
most perfect order, and Helen herself neat- 
ly attired, and her beautiful hair smoothly 
combed. She turned from the flowers she 
was arranging in a delicate vase with a 
smile, agd drew an arm-chair to the win- 
dow, wc ‘“‘ This is a glorious morning, 
mother.™ You will admire the scenery 
from my window.” 

Mrs. Landon took the seat, but her eyes 
were fixed upon her daughter, who soon 
drew a chair to her mother’s side, and took 
her sewing from the table. 

‘* Always sewing, Helen,” said Mrs. 
Landon. 

*“*No, mother, not always. I finda 
great deal of time to walk, and sing, and 
read, you know.” ; 

**But once, my dear, you had scarcely 
time for these, without a thought of work. 
I have marked this change in you with 
the most sincere pleasure, my daughter, 
and tell me, do you not enjoy far truer 
happiness than when your habits were so 
slovenly ?” 

Helen looked up with a cheerful smile, 
but made no reply. Ione. 

Alford, Mass. 












Benevolence. 


THE DRUNKARD’S CHILDREN. 


When I was a boy and went to school, 
I used to see, very frequently, alarge fam- 
ily of chiidren, whose father was a drunk- 
ard. He lived in the house next to the 
village school-house, and in consequence, 
the children, though they did not go to 
school, were often on the play-ground. 
They commonly formed a group by them- 
selves, and looked on while the boys and 
girls were at play. They were what are 
called bright children, but as they were 
always very ragged, and not always very 
clean, we did not like to have them play 
with us. I pitied them, and used to per- 
suade the boys tg let them play with us. 
I could generall¥&sueceed when- ‘tone of 
the larger school bg epresent. They 
would seldom give their consent. They 
were fond of showing their authority over 
the poor children. 1 remember one large 
boy who was always unkind tothem. He 
used always to speak of them as “that old 
drunkard’s children,” and would never al- 
low them to join in our amusements. 
‘* Why may I not play?” said one of the 
poor boys to him, with tears in his eyes. 

** Because your father is a drunkard,” 
was the cruel reply. 

* That is not my fault.” 

“You get out of the way.” 
boy retired to avoid a blow. 

Shall I tell you what became of the un- 
feeling tyrant? He became a drunkard 
and a vagabond. He finally enlisted as a 
marine on board aman of war. 

There was another drunkard who lived 
near my father’s house. His wife was a 
fine woman, and kept her children neat 
and clean. I often played with them. 
Alice, a little girl of about my age, was a 
beautifnl, black-eyed, light-hearted little 
girl. As she grew older, a shade of sad- 
ness stole over her bright countenance. 








The poor 
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It was in consequence of, the unkindness 
she received at the hand of her father. 
er father was naturally a very kind 

He. was possessed of more than or- 
dingy intelligence. His habits when he 
was Married, were good. 

A man set upa distillery in the vicinity, 
andtengaged him to make some portions 
of the machinery which required a good 
degree of ingenuity. In consequence of 
his success, his employer authorized him to 
draw from the whiskey barrel, whenever 
he pleased. He continued to work at the 
distillery, and at length became a drunkard. 
When he was sober, he was véry kind to 
his family—when he was drunk, he was 
very cruel. 

When it was about time for him to come 
home at evening, his children would go 
and conceal themselves in a little grove by 
the side of the road, along which he was 
topass. Their object was to ‘ see if father 
had been drinking.” If he was sober, a 
fact which they could determine as soon 
as he came near, they would rush out from 
their hiding-places, and gather round him 
with expressions of great joy. He would 
seem verv glad to see them, and they would 
attend him home, rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a happy evening. 

When they saw he was drunk, they 
would remain in their hiding-places till he 
was out of sight, and then, with sad coun- 
tenances and sadder hearts, would steal 
home and avoid his presence —otherwise 
harsh language and cruel blows would be 
their portion. 

The reader has had no such unhappy 
experiences. God’s providence has spared 
you from the misery of being a drunkard’s 
son, or a drunkard’s daughter. You have, 
it is probable, never thanked him for it. 
The poor children I have been telling you 
about, did not make their fathers drunk- 
ards; you did not make your father tem- 
perate. Sofar as you are concerned, it is 
God who has made you to differ from those 
children. Be sure -and thank him for it. 
And be sure also to pity the drunkard’s 
children. They need pity, and you are the 
one to bestow it. Pity them, and try to 
make them happy.—V. Y. Obs. 
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* Natural History. 








THE INQUISITIVE MONKEY. 


eee A monkey seeing 
bey his master hiding 
om something in his 


garden, marked the 
place with his eye; 
and when his mas- 
—_ioom.. ter’s back was turn- 

— “ed, went and raked 
up the earth to see what he had concealed 
so curiously ; when, suddenly, his paw was 
caught in atrap, and*’he cried out most 
bitterly. His master, Who, from a dis- 
tance, had seen him prying about the spot, 
hastened to warn him of;his danger; and 
when he heard his cries,- they told him 
what he had been doing. He rescued him 
from his painful situation, writhing under 
the smart occasioned by the trap, and gave 
him this admonition :—‘t Be not too cu- 
rious to knoiv what does not concern you.” 


A CAMEL RIDE. 

The animal I got was a common bag- 
gage camel—very savage and stubborn, 
crying loudly and running backwards 
when beaten t my first experience 
was not a ve sant one. He knelt 
downgfor me to get upon him, but even 
rs was along stretch to cross his back. 
Subseguently, in Egypt, I learned to vault 
on to the saddle—if, indeed, the package 
of old carpet, straw, and wood-work eould 
be called one. In front there is a high 
pomel, which you clutch hold of when the 
animal rises. If you did not do this, the 
pitching forwards and backwards is so vi- 
olent, that you would inevitably be thrown 
off. You have only a simple single halter 
to guide him with, and the end of this is 
sufficiently long to beat- him. I will own 
to having been in a terrible fright all the 
while I was on his back. With his uneasy 
rocking motion, I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in the world to keep on, and the fall 
from my elevated perch—for such it really 
was—would have been no joke; and when 
he trotted, it was enough to bring the heart 
into the mouth. If I were asked to de- 
scribe the first sensations of a camel ride, 

4 
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I would say—take a music-stool, and hav- 
ing wound it up as high as it will go, put 
it in a cart without springs, get on the top, 
and next drive the cart tranversely across 
a pioughed field, and you will then form 
some notion of the terror and uncertainty 
you would experience, the first time you 
mounted a camel. To make him go fast, 
you cry “Su! su!’ and also make a noise 
with your tongue, something like the word 
“*thluck!’—and to get him to kneel down, 
you pull his neck sideways and downwards, 
and produce a crepitating sound by pres- 
sing your tongue against the back of your 
teeth. At first, a very short journey is 
exceedingly fatiguing, and gives one the 
lumbago for a week; but afterwards a see 
saw motion becomes so little cared for, 
that I can well understand folks going to 
sleep on acamel. Once, in the desert, on 
a very hot day, I. nearly dozed off myself. 
[ Albert Simi $ Month at Constantinople. 

















; and barren mountains, at the foot of 
stands the little cottage where I was 
born; and O, delightful thought, born 
again! Yes, it was at that humble spot, 
that'l first tasted the bitter cup of true re- 


.pentance, and drank of the spring of peace, 


purity and joy: the remembrance of which 
often fills my eyes with tears, and my heart 
with rapture. Seeing a cottage at a dis- 
tance, I walked up to it, entered, and told 
the inmates the cause of my being there. 
I was most kindly received. Seven sweet 
children were stationed round the homely 
board ; yet sadness seemed to pervade the 
whole circle. On asking the cause, the 
mother informed me, that one of the chil- 
dren had been telling a falsehood. Upon 
this, a little girl was instantly covered with 
blushes, and a tear started from her eye. 
‘Robert,’ said the father, ‘ bring the Bible, 
and show your sister who it is she has of- 
fended.’ The little boy, younger than 
herself, read the ninth commandment, and 
the first eleven verses of the fifth chapter 
of the Acts. This being done, every mem- 
ber of the family brought a proof from 
Scripture of the sin and danger of lying. 
The father, then, with much affection, 
showed them that this was as offensive to 
God now, as it was when he struck Ana- 
nias and Sapphira dead; and that it was 
of the Lord’s mercies we were not con- 
sumed. He then sung the 51st psalm, 
read a portion of the word of God, fre- 
quently making pious and solemn obser- 
vations as he went along, and afterwards 
prayed with his children most devoutly. 
On rising from prayer, the offending girl 
wept bitterly. She approached her father 
with pensive looks, begged him to forgive 
the offence, and withdrew that she might 
pray alone to God for his forgiveness. I 
was of course highly gratified. I returned 
home under the deep impression of the 
awfulnes of the sin of lying; and could 
not help wishing that all parents would 
correct their children in a similar way, 
whenever they offended in a similar manner. 











Religion. 


A FINE PICTURE. 

‘“‘T have just seen a most beautiful pic- 
ture, said Mr. E. to his friend, Mr. T., as 
they met to spend a social half hour after 
the labors of the day were over. 

“* What was it?” said Mr. T. 

“It was a landscape. The conception 
is most beautiful, and the execution well 
nigh perfect. You must go with me and 
see it, to-morrow, before it is removed.” 
“*T have seen a fine picture to-day, my- 
self.” 

‘* Have you? What was it?” 

“I received notice this morning, that 
there was great suffering in a certain fam- 
ily, and as soon as I could leave my busi- 
ness, I went to see what could be done. 
I climbed up to the garret, where the fam- 
ily was sheltered, and as I was about to 
knock at the door, I heard a voice in pray- 
er. When the prayer was ended, I en- 
tered the wretcLed avartment, and found a 


| young merchant, whose store I had just 
| been in, and whose business I knew was 
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very pressing. Yet he had left it, and had 
spent some time in personal labors, for 
the comfort of the sick and suffering in- 
mates of that garret; and when I came to 
the door, was praying with them, prepara- 
tory to taking his leave. I asked him how 
he could find time to leave his business at 
such a busy season, and he replied, that ‘it 
was known that the condition of the family 
had been communicated to several profes- 
sing Christians, and that he was afraid the 
cause of religion would suffer, if relief were 
not promptly given.’ ‘It is not absolute- 
ly necessary,’ said he, ‘ that I should make 
money ; but it is absolutely necessary, that 
Christ’s honor should be maintained.’ ”’ 
Surely Mr. T. did not speak inaccurate- 
* ly, when he said he had seen a fine picture. 
Compared with such pictures, the efforts of 
the greatest masters lose theig power to 
charm. Such scenes relieve the deformi- 
ties of the moral landscape, and inspire 
emotions, which it is beyond the power of 
art to reach. Such pictures we may all 
have a hand in painting. —N. Y, Obs. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


NORTHERN TRAVELLER.—NO. VI. 


CROWN POINT. 

The northern traveller in his passage through 
Lake Champlain, omitted to notice an incident 
in the history of the old French war, which 
he thought might not be without interest to his 
young readers. 

We passed the ruins of the old fort at Crown 
Point late in the evening, but a full moon was 
pouring her silver brightness upon that mem- 
orable spot, and we could plainly discover the 
remaining walls of the fort, and those of the 
barracks, which are in a better state of preser- 
vation than any other of the ancient fortifica- 
tions on the Lake. The able English General 
Amherst, on his way to the conquest of Canada, 
in 1759, having taken Ticonderoga, arrived 
with his large army at Crown Point. The 
French, finding that he came with an over- 
whelming force, abandoned Crown Point, as 
they had just done Ticonderoga, without firing 
a gun. These two fortresses had been the 
rallying points for the French and Indians for 
many years, and fromthem armed parties were 
accustomed to proceed in different directions, 
through the country, committing every kind of 
devastation. Rapine, bloodshed, captivity, 
burning of dwellings and misery of every kind, 
had been the order of the day. 

The season was now so far advanced, that 
Gen. Amherst decided not to proceed to the 
invasion of Canada, till the Spring should open. 
But he determined to attempt an exemplary 
chastisement upon a tribe of Indians, which 
could, with caution and courage, be reached 
from this point, and which tribe had been fore- 
most in acts of Indian barbarity against the 
inhabitants of New England. This tribe re- 
sided at a place called St. Francis, in Canada. 
They had a large and flourishing village, many 
well-built houses, and filled with the property 
they had plundered of the families they had 
massacred in their excursions into the English 
settlements. 

Gen. Amherst selected Maj. Rogers, a bold, 
sagacious, enterprising officer, to strike a blow 
upon that Indian settlement. The orders giv- 
en Maj. Rogers are before me, and I quote them 
for the purpose of showing the spirit of those 
warlike times. 

“ Camp at Crown Point, Sept. 13, 1759. 

“Orders to Major Rogers. Remember the 
barbarities that have been committed by the 
enemies’ Indian scoundrels, on every occasion, 
where they have had an opportunity of showing 
their infamous cruelties to the king.s subjects ; 
which they have done without mercy. Take 
your revenge; but do not forget that though 
these villains have dastardly and promiscuous- 
ly murdered the women and children of all or- 
ders, it is my orders that no women or chil- 
dren be killed or hurt.” 

This enterprising officer hastened to exe- 
cute his commission. Through a thousand 
difficulties he pressed on his way. He came 
in sight of the town at eight in the evening of 
the eighth of October. It had so happened 
that that night the Indians were engaged in a 
grand dance, and had no apprehension of dan- 
ger. Maj. Rogers waited till four in the morn- 


ing, when the Indians broke up their dance, and | 





retired to rest. ‘ Completcly surprised the In- 
dians were soon’subdued. Some were killed 
in their houses, and of those who attempted to 
fly, many were shot, or knocked on thejhead 
by those who were stationed at the avenues. 
The Indian mode of slaughter and dest ¥€tion 
was now practised against themselves, and they 
were slain without mercy. The vengeance oi 
the assailants was more fiercely excited, as 
they beheld, when the morning broke, the 
scalps of several hundred of their countrymen 
suspended on poles, and waving in the air. 
These trophies of savage cruelty and syccess, 
could not fail to irritate in the highest degree, 
the soldiers; they’ meant to avenge the 
blood of their friends and relations, and they 
spared no pains to make an end of the village. 
It contained three hundred Indians; two hun 
dred of whom were killed on the spot.” 

The houses were well furnished, and had 
been enriched by the scalps and plunder taken 
from the English. Twohundred guineas were 
found in money, and a silver image weighin;’ 
ten pounds. Every house was burned, and th 
place left a perfect desolation. Thus were th: 
horrors of war carried into the very place fro: 
which they had been often sent forth to s 
many of the frontier settlements of the Nev 
England colonies. The woes the Indians ha" 
inflicted on others, came back to themselves: 
in an overflowing tide. This bold and deci 
sive stroke carried consternation into the hea 
of Canada, and gave a most salutary lesso 
concerning the vengeance which savage bar 
barity can bring back upon itself. 

But these horrid scenes have long since pas 
sedaway. All the peaceful scenes of safet, 
and successful human industry are found 
through all those regions which once resound 
ed with the war-whoop of the savage, and th 
discordant sounds of war. The spot wher 
Rogers landed his men, on his way to St 
Francis, is now traversed by the railroad whic’ 
connects Boston with Ogdensburgh, N. Y. W 
saw as our steamer passed on the Lake, th 
different scenes of ancient hostility, and all th 
delightful evidences of a great and growin, 
people, possessing all the precious blessing:' 
of peace. That beautiful expanse of water, 
Lake Champlain, once traversed by hostile 
fleets and armies, andthe lurking place of thou 
sands of fierce and bloody savages, is now 
adorned with beautiful villages, is navigate: 
by splendid steamers, is the scene of vast an 
successful'commerce, and is never more t 
know, we trust, the woes of man in arms agains 
his fellow. ViaTor. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Lyme, Conn. January 27, 1851. 
Mr. Willis—Dear Sir :—It was with reluc 
tance that I discontinued, (on account of multi 
plied expenditures) your highly valued Youth’: 
Companion, after my children left home. | 
is with pleasure I now inclose to you one do) 
lar, as the advance price of the current volum 
of it, from No. 1., in behalf of a large risin; 
family of my church and society. Please le 
the direction be, Mrs. T. Perkins, to my 
care, as she lives remote from our post office 
May your paper long live, and may you mee 
many in heaven, who shall bless God foreve. 

for its instrumentality in their salvation. 
Yours, dear sir, truly, 
Oxiver Brown. 





Variety. 


FEED THE 
Charles and his gra were never at 
a loss for something to about. e old 


man had seen a generation pass away fam the 
earth, and was waiting patiently for his great 
change. He was a lover of the woods and 
vales, and had his favorite resorts beneath the 
shade, and upon the hill side. Often did he 
pass the summer’s day in such a calm retreat, 
and Charles had few more pleasant duties than 
that of carrying his grandfather his plain meal. 
It was on such an occasion, that a bird flew 
down from the very topmost bough of g Jofty 
maple, and alighted almost at their féet. In 
an instant it found a little crumb, which had 
been thrown from the basket, and looked up 
tothe strangers, with a sort of petition in its 
eye, that some further supplies might be fur- 
nished. Theappeal was irresistible; a hand- 
ful of crumbs was thrown out, and the bird’s ut- 
most wants were supplied. There was a smile 
on the old man’s face, and a tear in his eye, 
when hie said to Charles: “ Behold the fowls 
of the air: for they sow not,. neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heaven- 
ly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they 7” 









Tr E LATE PRESIDENT POL 


Some. boys think that wh 
have at sehool or college th 
them off when the time co 
gence in morning naps, or tardiness in 
attendance upon lessons w t be of much 
consequence one way or the offer, they think. 
Perhaps it will turn out to have much more in- 
fluence upon the character than they suppose. 

The biographer of the late President Polk, 
says, that * he was distinguished at college for 
laborious application to his studies, and by a 
strict conformity tothe regulations of the insti- 
tution. He was always present at recitations, 
and invariably attended morning and evening 


prayers in the,chapel.. 
How i cellent habits had to do 


with his future histOry we have no means of 
determining exactly; but it is clear that some 
very manifest qualities commended hin to pub- 
lic confidence, for we are told that at the age 
of 26 he was clerk of the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, at 28 a member of the body, at 30 he 
was elected to Congress, and continued a mem- 
ber of the House ot Representatives for four- 
teen years, during the last four of which he 
was its Speaker; at 44 he was chosen Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, and at 49 President of the 
United States—the voungest of all who have 
filled that chair. Marly habits are the elements 
of future character. @ 
—_——~>——_ 


A BOY NUKSHD BY A WOLF. 


(The following story throws an air of proba- 
bility over the Roman tradition. It is wh ex- 
tract froma letter from Col. W. H. Steeman, 
an officer of the British army in India :—}] 

* Court of Lucknow, Eindostan, India, Oct. 
3, 1850. I must now tell you about a poor 
boy, who was found in a wolf's den, with a 
wolf and three whelps. When dg into by 
some of my troopers, they all bolte™together, 
and the boy ran so fast on all fours, that he 
outstripped the whelps, and was with difficulty 
taken by a mounted trooper. The mother of 
the whelps had carried him off from his parents 
some years before, and brought him up as her 
own offspring in her den. | have more instances 
of the same kind, and bad what they called ‘a 
wild man of the woods’ brought to me yester- 
day, sent by the king of Oude. He was caught 
twenty-five years ago in a jungle in the woods, 
when about eighteen years ofage. He has 
been brought up by a wolf, butshe died, and he 
was taken in a starving state by a hermit, who 
weaned him from eating raw flesh. One of 
the king’s soldiers got him from the hermit, and 
presented him to the king, by whom, and his 
successors, he has ever since been taken care 
of. It was many years before he could be made 
to wear clothing, and even now he dislikes the 
society of men. He speaks but only in reply 
to questions, and then it is with difficulty un- 
derstood.” 


COLLEGE. 








._A little indul- 


———= 


“FORGET ME NOT” 


How sweetly do the words “ forget me not,” 
fall on the ear, when we part from our loved 
friends. Itis pleasant to think, though we are 
to be separated, perhaps for many long years, 
yet we shall not be forgotten. Ere we meet 
again, high hopes may have been formed, and 
fond hearts broken ; still that sweet “ forget me 
not,” lingers in the memory to cheer us, and to 
assure us that we are not forgotten. Oh! who 
could endure to be forgotten by those whom 
they love best on earth, and who have ever felt 
for them the deepest affection. May my 
friends “ Forget me not.” 

os 


IF THERE’S A WILL THERE'S A WAY. 


A glover’s apprentice in Edinburg once re- 
solved to qualify himself for a higher profes- 
sion. The relation with whom he lived was 
very poor, and could not afford a candle, and 
scarcely a fire at night; and as it was only after 
shop hours that this young man had leisure, he 
had no alternative but to go into the streets at 
night, and plant himself fe his book, near a 
shop window, the lig which enabled him 
to read it; and they were put out, he 
used to climb a lamp-post, holding on with one 
and, while he held his book with the other. 

at person lived to be one of the greatest 
oriental scholars in the world, and the first 
book in Arabic, printed in Scotland, was his 
production. 

——~—— 


EXTERIOR OF AN OYSTER SHELL. 


If examined by the microscope, the exterior 
of an oyster shell will be found a large conti- 
nent, as it may be called, to millions of minute 
insects that wander in the largest liberty over 
its surface. Each of these insects is the owner 
of a house or cavern, which it forms by bur- 
rowing in the solid shell. Besides these mi- 
nute members of the animal kingdom, the veg- 
etable tribes are represented by a luxurious 
growth of plants springing up over the entire 
shell. These are of every variety of form and 
color, and consist of trees, shrubs and flowers 
of the most beautiful description. In order to 
examine them properly, the shell should be 
placed in a glass of clear salt water. 

~~ 


THE HAPPY OLD MAN. 
One stormy winter day, the Rev. Mr. Young, 
of Jedburg, was visiting one of his people, an 
old man, who lived in great poverty in a lonely 





cottage. He found him sitting with the Bible 
open on his knees, but in outward circumstances 
of great discomfort—the snow drifting through 
the roof, and under the floor, and scarce any 
fire on the hearth. ‘What are you about to- 
day, John? was his question on entering. 
‘Ah, sir,’ said the happy saint, ‘ I’m sitting un- 
der his shadow with great delight !—Ch. Treas. 


— 
DIDN'T LIKE THE JUG. * 


A wealthy, popular, and gay young gentle- 
man, once boasted that he could walk home 
with any one of the members of a certain divi- 
sion of the Daughters of Temperance, from 
church; he accordingly; after services were 
over, on the next Sabbath, spruced up to a fair 
damsel, and with a polite bow tendered his arm. 
The young lady, as by instinct, drew back as 
from a serpent, and exclaimed :—* No sir! I'll 
never put my arm through another jug handle 
as long as I live!” 

——— 


A SCENE. 


An old lady turned out her floék of turkeys 
to partake of some brandied cherries which a 
store-keeper opposite had ewptied out. Being 
out some hours afterward to, look after her 
pets, !o! in one corner laid her turkeys in one 
huge pile, dead. Yes, they were stone dead. 
What was to be done? Surely thesold ma- 
tron could not Jose the feathers. {She must 
pick them! She must pickthem! She called 
her daughter and picked them, intending to 
have them buried in the morning. Morning 
came, and behold! there were her tutikies stalk- 
ing about the yard, featherless enough, (as may 


_be supposed,) crying quit, quit—teeling no 


doubt, mortified that their drunkemfit had been 
the means of losingtheir coats/Poor things! 
if they had said quit before they had begun, 
they would not have been in this bad fix. 








ORIGINAL. 


AN IMPROMPTU. 
On being wished a happy new yearby Miss AJM, 


Thanks to thee ;—a thousand thanks 
For that kind wish of thine, 

That another year of happiness 
Might still be mine. 


*T was the gush of friendship’s purest fount, 
Ofa heart all light and free, 
And wreathed with smiles and sparkling eyes, 
As ye sweetly spake to me. 


That wish, kind girl, I now repay, 
And ask that you may see 

Long years of happiness on earth, 
And a blest eternity. 


Gilmanton, Jan. 1, 1851. 


—_———__- 


THE DOVE’S VISIT 10°THE CHILD. 


I knew a little sickly child, 
The long, long summer’s day, 
Whenall the world was green and bright, 
Alone, in bed, he lay ; 
There used to come a little dove, 
Before his window small, 
And sing to him with her sweet voice, 
Out of the fir-tree tall. 


And when the sick child better grew, 
And he could crawl along, 

Close to that window he would creep, 
And listen to her song; 

And he was gentle in his speech, 
And quiet at his play, 

He would not for the world have made 
That sweet bird fly away. 





There is a Holy Dove that sings 
To every Christian child, 
That whispers to his little heart 
A song more sweet and mild. 
It is the Spirit of our God, 
That speaks to him within, 
That leads him on to all things good, 
And holds him back from sin. 


And he must hear that still small voice, 
Nor tempt it to depart, 
The Spirit great and wonderful, 
That whispers to his heart: 
He must be pure, and good, and true, 
Must strive, and watch, and pray, 
For unresisted sin, at last, 
Will drive that Dove away. 


WORK AND PLAY. 


Work while you work, 
Play while you play, 
That is the way 
To be cheerful and gay. 


All that you do, 
Do with your might ; 
Things done by halves 
Are never done right. 


One thing each time, 
And that done well, 

Is a very good rule, 
As many can tell. 


Moments are useless 
Trifled away ; 

So work while you work, 
Play while you play. 


- 
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